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AN ART VILLAGE 

PjY Gertrude Kasebier 

Illustrated from pJiotographs by the author. 

OxK of the things which most impress an American in Europe is the astonish- 
ino- contrast between city and village life in respect to the people, customs, and all 
those things that we call signs of progress. In the United States the whole coun- 
try is wide-awake. The daily drum-beat of advancement, sounded in the cities, is 
heard in the remotest corners of the country, and the people of the smaller towns 
and of the mines and farms and plantations, try, at least, to keep step with the head 
of the line. In Europe this is manifested to a far less extent, because the fixity of 
property, customs, and social traditions has produced a fixity of mind in the great 
body of plain people, which makes it difficult for them to modify from day to day, 
not only their knowledge and opinions, but their dress and habits of life and be- 
havior, as do the eager Americans and the volatile citizens of Paris. 

This fact furnishes an interesting text for the sociologist, from one point of 
view, and for the artist from another. The former may very likely deplore the 
European state of mind and consequent state of things ; the latter rejoices in it, 
whether in his secret heart he approves it or not. He finds in it this practical ad- 
vantage for his purpose, that it enables him, with small trouble and expense, to 
obtain subjects for his brush and camera that interest him from almost every 
artistic point of view : people and customs that he is able to idealize, animated by 
sentiments with which he sympathizes, and dwelling amid surroundings that are 
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THE WANDERING BEGGAR 



The art-students who have flocked 
the last half century soon learned this 
their simple ^' traps," lock their lofty 
dens among the peaked roofs of the 
Latin quarter, and hie away to colonize 
themselves in some favorite village, 
which receives them with wonder, but 
contentedly, partly as a dispensation of 
an inscrutable providence, and partly 
with a keen eye to profit. 

Such a resort is the village of Crecy, 
on the Brie, a little stream on the bor- 
ders of old Champagne, which flows 
into the Marne near the ancient 
stronghold and modern city of Meaux. 
Champagne and Brie — are not the very 
words alluring? Add traditions of 
Corot and many another father of art, 
and it is no wonder that the students 
love the hamlet and have made of it an 
*' art village." 

It is a sleepy place, miles and miles 
from a railroad, nestling among the 
hills, and sometimes called " Little 



broadly suggestive of beauty and high- 
ly picturesque in detail. 

One conceives of Paris, and truly, 
as representing the apex of civilization 
and a life that in all respects modern- 
izes itself with each new day. It would 
seem as though this could not be lim- 
ited by the circle of the fortifications, 
yet to a great extent it is, and no 
sooner are you outside the sound of 
the bells of Paris than you find your- 
self not only in districts, sweetly and 
truly rural, but put back a couple of 
centuries or so in time. I'he French- 
men of the time of Rousseau and 
Troyon, D'Aubigny and Millet, under- 
stood this well enough, and had scarce- 
ly to go a day's walk beyond the city 
walls to find the peasantry whom they 
painted, and which it is so difficult for 
us to believe lived in such simplicity 
when they could see from their door- 
steps the glow of the lights of the me- 
tropolis reflected on the evening clouds, 
to Paris from all over the world during 
fact ; and every summer they pack up 
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THE OLD AtARICET WOMEN 



Venice," because the Brie winds in out of the village and its fields in such a be- 
wildernig fashion, that it seems as if several streams were there instead of a single 
current struggling to find its way onward. 

The party of American girls who spent one summer there never wearied of 
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this erratic little stream, which had so many benclings and aspects that any one 
could preempt a whole half-mile it for herself and her easel, and know that each of 
her companions had another section quite as extensive and satisfactory. 

They wandered up and down its banks and over its hills and among its fields 
and vineyards, getting acquainted with the kindly, simple-minded peasant-farmers,, 
studying their customs and costumes, their cottages and churches. But after all it 
was the village and village life which interested them the most. 

Though so small and insignificant, Crecy is an ancient place — nobody knows how 
ancient. Arch^ologists carry its foundations back to pre-historic times ; and written 
history tells of its local importance in mediaeval days, when freebooters came down 

the valleys from the east and 
threatened even Paris itself, 
until at last Charles the Sev- 
enth found himself strong 
enough to put an end to their 
depredations, and later kings 
were able to ally firmly to the 
monarchy the proudly inde- 
pendent dukes of Champagne. 
This village must not be con- 
founded with that other and 
more famous Crecy in the 
north, where the Black Prince 
won his famous victory. Many 
and many a war has rolled its 
red waves over this valley, 
nevertheless, as well as that ; 
and eddied around this very 
spot ; and ruins of mediaeval 
fortifications still remain to il- 
lustrate those troublous times. 
One may find watch-towers, 
draw-bridges, mysterious un- 
derground passages and other 
preparations for defence, made 
centuries ago ; but they did 
not fill the sketch - books or 
plate-holders of these visitors nearly to the same extent as did their notes of the 
village and people of to-day. 

It is a small, restful place, without a railroad, or gas, or electricity, or water- 
w^orks, or any of the thousand and one " modern improvements " upon wdiich Amer- 
icans love to expatiate, and without which any village twenty-five miles from New 
York or Philadelphia, not to say of Chicago, would regard itself as only fit for 
social suicide. 

Here nobody suffers from shame at this backwardness, for nothing hurries, and 
change for the sake of change has no attraction. The ways of the fathers are 
good enough for the children. They have newspapers, of course, yet the town- 
crier holds his own. He is a funny old man in a long white linen blouse, balloon-like 
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trousers of velvet, wooden-shoes, and a broad-brimmed hat. A drum hangs sus- 
pended from his shoulder. He comes down the street, stops beneath our window,, 
and beats a vigorous tattoo. We leave our work and go to the casement to listen 
to his message. Everyone within sound of his voice does the same. Doors open 
all along the street, and the householders emerge and stand in listening attitudes. 

He draws from his pocket, in proud consciousness of official importance, a doc- 
ument with a great red seal, and reads, in a loud voice, the latest bit of news. It 
may be the assassination of the French president, a meeting called in the interest 
of local matters, or the loss of a yellow dog. The people bow, pop in and close 
their doors, like the cuckoos on the German clocks. He gravely returns their sa- 
lute, goes to the next block to 
repeat the announcement, and 
so on throughout the town. 
Who could have supposed such 
a thing had survived the mail 
and telegraph, with Paris almost 
visible from the church-tower ! 

A close observer, neverthe- 
less, could not fail to under- 
stand that, after all, in spite of 
such relics of antiquity and the 
simple needs of a former con- 
dition of things, the influences 
of the new outer world had been 
strongly felt at Crecy. The ab- 
sence of young people is notice- 
able at once, and it accounts in 
a great degree for the quiet of 
the town, which seems so peace- 
ful because really it is so near- 
ly deserted — at any rate during 
the day, when a large portion 
of the inhabitants are at work 
in their fields and vineyards. 

P'ew children play upon the 
street, and those whom we meet 
walking with their maids look 
pale and listless. French families are nowhere so large as they used to be, and 
the peasants early put off childish ways, and seem grown-up before their 'teens 
are passed. This is especially true of the girls, who adopt the dress, etiquette, 
and wrinkles of their mothers, long before the proper time according to our 
notions. 

As for the young men, they are all away, serving their time in the army. Many 
village boys and girls, also, have gone to Paris to work, or have emigrated to 
America or the colonies. 

Perhaps this absence of the young people lent a degree of fervor to the welcome 
these good people gave to us— forty or more of us— who invaded their streets 
and houses that summer. Possibly, they were glad to see a band of young faces 
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about ; and even secretly enjoyed our independent ways, which they never would 
have permitted in their own strictly trained dauo-hters. IMiis indulo-ence wasdoubly 
significant, too, when we consider the fact that the P^rench youno- girl is never seen 
upon the street unaccompanied by mother or maid, while we were constantlv going 
alone in public places, asserting anew the American declaration of independence 
which our Fourth of July jollification had typified. Perhaps, then, we unconsciously 
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paid back, in a different field, what this people had taught us of many things, with- 
out knowing that we did so. 

The cleanliness of the place delighted us. There w^ere no sidewalks, properly 
speakiiv^-, but there was little driving and no filth, so that everybody was satisfied 
U) walk in the middle of the street. Each householder there seems to be responsible 
for the order in front of his own door, and I believe there is a fine if any litter is 
found lying about. The garbage-system would astonish our city fathers and amuse 
them as well. Boxes to be filled with waste matter are placed at certain hours 
upon the street. A man and woman, apparently the contractor and his wife, come 
around with a high French cart, two wdieels and one horse. The man deliberately 
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empties the refuse upon the pavement, and then laboriously throw^s it into the cart, 
a shovelful at a time, the woman meantime plying her broom. 

The streets and highways in and about the village are indescribably attractive 
to the artist's eye, stretching away in beautiful curves, agreeably diversifying the 
otherwise hard parallels of prim straight ])oplar-trees that border them and form so 
constant a feature of French scenery. The walks along these country roads, and 
along the paths that traced the winding stream or meandered over the hills, were 
filled with delight, and never so much so as during the long sweet twilights. 

These people have great feeling for harmony. Nothing in their town or about 
their rural homes glares at you. One color, or half-tone, melts into another in 
the most seductive fashion, whether it be the costumes of the peasants, the stain 
upon the buildings, or the gray-greens of the landscape. It is no wonder that Corot 
and the followers of his method were captivated by this district. 
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The real holiday of the week was Thursday, when the village market-day oc- 
curred. Donning their holiday attire, all the country people flocked to the village, 
and the citizens went out to meet them, buying and selling the week's provisions, and 
exchanging all sorts of domestic merchandise, but making an amusement of it all. 
The farmers and farmer- wives came, some transporting their products in donkey- 
carts, but more often on foot, carrying immense basket-panniers upon their backs, 
loaded with whatever they had to sell. 

And how gay and picturesque they were with their wares and their gossip. 
There was the cheese-market under the trees, where the famous Brie cheeses were 
piled in tempting array on pretty straw mats. Other venders sat along the curb 
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and offered you the most luscious berries on a bed of green leaves, the greenest, 
tenderest beans, or the sweetest peas that ever you saw. There were the women 
who stand in a row and sold living rabbits and poultry. The bakers' booths, with 
gingerbread sweetened with honey and sprinkled with almonds ; the crockery and 
native jugs and pots of earthenware ; the dry goods ; the butchers' stands, etc., 
etc., were all entertaining and valuable to us in the highest degree. 

A variety to these experiences was quaintly afforded us on the occasion of a 
marriage in the village. The bride was a young dressmaker of the town, the groom 
a well-to-do man from a distant city. The festivities began with a feast at the 
home of the bride's parents. I asked the old grandmother why she was not of the 
party. She replied that she was not wanted, but hoped that they would visit her 
when they began their promenade. This meant that she hoped they would remem- 
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ber her in the course of following the 
local custom, which decrees that the 
young couple, accompanied by a party 
of guests, shall make calls for three 
days upon their friends, going on foot 
from house to house ; and if at the 
end the bride's wedding-shoes are not 
worn out the marriage will be an un- 
happy one. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, 
as the party came to the grandmoth- 
er's house, I halted them and asked 
to be allowed to make the photograph 
which has been copied on page 16. 
They were pleased to have such a 
souvenir, and we arranged the group, 
placing the old grandmother in the act 
of welcoming them, but they managed 
several times to push her aside. 

Asking a friend afterward what 
their motive could be in this ungra- 
cious behavior, I was told that the 
young woman did not wish to be 
known as a peasant. 

Behold upon the negative the grand 
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mother had cast a shadow upon the bride ! 
It is sad to acknowledge that this 
little incident gave an unpleasant in- 
sight into what lay behind the beauty 
of exterior form and color which so 
charmed us in Crecy and its people. 
Their '^ feeling for harmony " and '^ in- 
stinctive appreciation of art" and '^ lov- 
ing hospitality" — phrases so often 
upon our lips — were often only skin- 
deep, and a probably unconscious effect 
of age and the inherited servility of 
the peasant class, which we did noth- 
ing to disturb. 

When our vacation came to an end 
we chose the market-day to say adieic 
to those who had given us so much 
pleasured We hesitated to say that we 
were going, for fear of their regrets. 
We grasped their hands heartily, as- 
suring them we would never forget 
them or our experiences. There was 
no responsive pressure, no answering 
word. The peasant has no sentiment I 



